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surround them, men's ideas are altogether hazy and indefinite.
The Emperor lives far away at Pekin, shrouded in semi-divine
mystery, making himself heard at intervals by his majestic ordi-
nances, or seen occasionally at high altars in the performance of
some stately ceremonial.   Between him and his ministers on the
one hand, and the gods of heaven and earth on the other hand,
there can be to the multitude little or no difference of kind, and
not much of degree.    Such doctrines as those of transmigration
and re-embodiment obviously tend to deepen the cloudy confu-
sion which hangs over the frontier separating the phenomenal
from the unseen world.   That world is not a bourne whence 110
traveller returns, but only a stage in the circle of existence, a
place where you change forms as costumes are changed Behind
scenes, and whence   you may come forward again to play a
different part in a different character or mode of being$ or in
a subsequent act of the same drama.    And beneath all this
stage play of the natural imagination there probably lies the
Pantheistic feeling that perceives the substantial identity of
divinity with every act and phase   of  nature with men  and
spirits   indifferently.      One   can  comprehend  how a  highly-
organised State could take firm grasp of all these shifting and
anarchic ideas, and retain command over them as a natural
incident of supreme rulership, without   giving offence to its
subjects, indeed with their full approbation.    It may be sup-
posed that this position must   add  immensely to the moral
authority of the reigning dynasty ; and that, for example, the
strange power of veto exercised over re-embodiments must be
very useful in a country where ambitious and turbulent cha-
racters set up as revivals   of precedent   gods, or heroes, or
prophets.    In different forms, indeed, the practice is universal
throughout Asia ; in Mahomedan countries it constantly shows
itself in the expectation of  corning prophets, or Imams;   in
India there are continually circulating papers which proclaim
the advent of some miraculous personage, with a mission to
revive  some   creed  by forming  a   new and purified govern-
ment.    Nor indeed would any ordinary revolt or disturbance
go far nnless its leader assumed a religious character, mission,
or motive.    Even in British India a new embodiment can still